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LETTERS OF A BADGER BOY IN BLUE: 

THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN 1 

Chauncey H. Cooke 

Decatuk, Alabama, May 1, 1864 
Co. G., 25th Wis. 
Dea Parents: The march toward Chattanooga began this 
morning. The order came last night, after an all day's rain 
to strike tents this morning and be ready at sunrise to march. 
This means our entire brigade. The enemy's guns that had 
been pounding away at us for nearly a week were silenced by 
our batteries two days ago and since then there has been no 
excitement till the marching order came last night. Rations 
for three days were given each man which about filled our 
haversacks. Then at roll call we were told what was expected 
of us. That we were to join a large army that Sherman was 
collecting at Chattanooga and that we were to begin a hun- 
dred and fifty mile march toward Chattanooga the next day. 
The boys cheered and said they were glad to go anywhere for 
a change. We crossed the Tennessee river on pontoons and 
marched toward Moresville, our old camp. The mud was from 
three to six inches deep and fearful sticky. Marched about 12 
miles and came into camp just as the sun went below the moun- 
tains. Our camp is on the grassy bank of a pretty river. I 
don't know it's name. It has been hot and muggy and the hard 
work of plodding thru the mud has tuckered me a little. I have 
just come from the river where I had a good wash. Lots of the 
boys threw away their blankets and winter underwear. 
Dan Hadley, who is cook for our mess of four, has called to supper 
so I must quit for to-night. 

May 2nd: — The reveille roused us this morning before sun- 
rise and a crowd of negroes that had come into camp to look at 
the Yankee soldiers began singing some plantation songs for the 

1 This is the concluding installment of a series of war time letters, the publication 
of which was begun with the issue of this magazine for September, 1920. 
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boys. They have a banjo and I tell you they can play it and 
dance too. I have washed in the river this morning and while 
Dan and Obe build the fire, fry the hard tack and sow belly, and 
boil the coffee I am writing a line or two on this heavy sheet 
torn from a merchant's ledger in Decatur. It's hard to get paper 
to write on. On the other side you will see a list of things sold 
by the merchant to Bill Parker's nigger George back in 1858. 
"Nigger George" was a slave. 

7 o'clock p. m. We made several halts today to rest but the 
ground was so wet we couldn't lay down without our rubbers un- 
der us. A regiment of cavalry passed us as we halted this fore- 
noon and all seemed to be so jolly I wished for a while I was in 
the cavalry so I wouldn't blister my feet marching. Came into 
Huntsville, Alabama, just at sunset, having marched 18 miles. 
A lot of the boys are crippling around with sore feet. I am 
washing mine three times a day in cold water which helps them. 
There is a lot of troops gathered here all destined for Chattanooga. 
Camp fires are blazing everywhere. Fences, boxes, old buildings 
and every movable thing is picked up and pulled down to make 
fires. It looks tough to burn up nice picket fences, but the boys 
must have fires to cook by. 

* * * 

Hd. Quarters, 25th Wis. Vol. 
Huntsville, Alabama, May 3rd, 1864. 
Dear Mother: I think I sent you my last from this place. 
I am taking this from some scrawls in my note book. I got a 
letter from home this morning while waiting for orders to march. 
Am truly glad to hear that you are out of debt at last. It used to 
trouble me when I went in the field to hoe corn to think that you 
was in debt. It made my hoe feel heavy. We are on the march 
again thru pine forests and over mountains enroute for Chat- 
tanooga. Troops are coming in and swelling our force from all 
directions. We are passed every little while by cavalry on good- 
feeling horses, prancing along, and by four and six gun batteries, 
eight big horses to each gun, the cannoneers laughing and talking 
as they pound along in the cassions. The cannoneers have a snap 
on the road and today as I limped along on a blistered foot, 
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I wished I could trade places with one of them. But I would 
rather be in the ranks when the tug of war begins. When it 
comes long range shooting the boys that man the big guns catch 
it first. I guess I am satisfied where I am. There is talk that the 
Johnnies are bound to give us a fight at Chattanooga.' We have 
had a long tedious march today over mountains and thru valleys 
that were pretty and green and wading creeks over shoe top that 
didn't really help our sore feet. The streams here are clear and 
cool and come from springs. No danger of fever from drinking 
Alabama spring water. 

Marched 23 miles today. My feet are not so sore as yester- 
day. Many of the boys are badly crippled and will have to take 
the ambulance tomorrow. I am glad I ain't one of them. Some 
of them are shamming and it puts every honest soldier that 
complains under suspicion. 

Not many minutes after coming into camp every fence and 
movable thing in sight is pulled down to make the fires. God 
pity this south land when we are done with it. 

May 4th. Struck camp, not tents, this morning, for we had 
none. The sky all spangled with stars was our only covering 
last night. I lay with my face to the north and for a long time 
looking at the only thing I knew — the north star and the big 
dipper. It seems lower down than in Wisconsin. 

At Woodville, 8 miles distant, we took the train for Chat- 
tanooga. Our cars were cattle cars. Some of the boys said d — 
the cattle cars, and some said God be praised for even cattle cars. 
At 9 p. m. we got under way for Chattanooga. Rushing thru the 
mountains, rumbling over rivers and gorges that made one's head 
swim to look down. Some of the tressels were fearful high. 

May 5th. Woke up this morning just as the train crossed 
Tennessee River. I must have been jolted round a good deal 
as I found myself in the corner of the car some four feet from 
where I lay down. I was awakened by a lot of the boys singing 
"When Johnny Comes Marching Home." Max Brill and a 
Company K man, who had somehow got into our car, was leading 
the band. Max made the noise and the Co. K man made the 
music. 
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Arrived in sight of Chattanooga at 11 a.m. The level plain 
far as I can see is literally covered with troops. Nothing but 
tents, tents, tents, by the ten thousand. Music by hundreds of 
bands is floating and humming in the air. 160 thousand rations 
were issued this morning to this vast army. 

And this was before our division of ten thousand men came in. 
Got off the cars, cooked our dinner and lay round on our blanket 
watching the steady tramp of columns going and coming until 
6 o'clock. We were suddenly ordered into ranks and marched 
out 5 miles and camped for the night at the base of Missionary 
Ridge, where our brave comrades made that heroic charge in 1863. 
Lookout Mountain, whose summit is swathed in a blue cloud, 
is about four miles distant from our encampment and about 
the same from Chattanooga. 

May 6th. It was late before we slept last night. There was 
a constant clatter of cavalry passing, of carbines and swords 
jangling and of the pounding of gun carriages, over the big rocks 
that made these roads a terror. The boys think we are close to a 
fight and there ain't much loud talk. The mail carrier is coming 
to gather the letters, good bye. Will write again soon. Direct by 
way of Chattanooga. Your boy, 

Chauncey. 

P. S. Direct to 16th Army Corps, via Chattanooga. 

Army of the Southwest 
May 10th, 1864. 
Dear Folks at Home: I send you my diary for three days of 
hard marching and rather hard fare. * * * 

May 6th. We had hardly time to swallow our coffee when we 
were ordered to fall in and march this morning before daylight. 
We marched out 12 miles thru the Chickamauga battle ground. 
For ten miles of the way the woods were scarred and limbed and 
many trees cut in two by solid shot. All the way little mounds 
showed where the boys fell and were buried. The battle ground is 
generally level and covered with timber. The heavy shot has 
mowed fearful paths on all sides thru the tree tops. Camped a lit- 
tle before sunset at Gordon's Mills. Am sitting with my feet in 
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some spring water writing these notes. Several of the boys are 
with me bathing their blistered feet. 

May 7th. Broke camp and began our march at sunrise thru 
a rough mountainous country, expecting the enemy to attack 
any minute. Cannonading is heard on our left. Met a lot of 
poor whites leaving thecountry. They are a wretched looking lot. 
They say we are the first Yanks they ever saw. The horses 
and cattle and pigs, like the people driving them, are the sorriest 
things I ever saw. The wagons were driven by the women, and 
the men, with long-barreled guns and five to ten children, all 
white haired, followed behind driving the cattle and a sheep or 
two and sometimes a pig. These were all mountain people, the 
clay eaters and best shots in the rebel army. Some of the boys 
asked them what they were fighting for, and they answered, "You 
Yanks want us to marry our daughters to the niggers." Poor 
ignorant devils. Marched 18 miles today. Went into camp at 
sunset — such a sunset! Just such as I have often seen in my Wis- 
consin home, with the bluff tops all warm and yellow just fading 
into twilight. 

May 8th. Marched but 8 miles today over stony roads and 
steep mountain sides and crossed many beautiful spring streams. 
Farms, or plantations as they call them here, look as if they had 
been prosperous but they are all deserted. The negroes have 
mostly gone and the whites are in the army. 

May 9th. It was no secret that we were close to the enemy 
eighty thousand strong. Our forward march began early. We 
made from 8 to 10 miles. The left column of our corps met the 
enemy and for an hour the cannonade was fierce. The ambulance 
corps brought back many dead and wounded. The wagon trains, 
several miles in extent, were halted and packed under cover 
of several batteries of artillery and a big reserve of infantry. 
Mounted orderlies were coming and going on fast horses all day 
long. Nobody knew what the next hour would bring forth. 
We were ordered to keep our guns in prime condition and our 
boxes full of bullets. 

A great army of infantry lay about us, all waiting like our- 
selves for the order to march. All of a sudden there came a roll 
of voices in a mighty shout from the rear. While we were wonder- 
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ing what it meant a troop of cavalry came galloping along headed 
by the famous cavalry leader, Gen. Kilpatrick. It made the boys 
feel mighty good to see this daring cavalry leader, who was such 
a terror to the rebels. He is a little fellow, about 5 feet 5 with 
brown hair, thin beard and mild gray eyes. He kept touching his 
hat brim as his mare, all foam, went galloping by. 

As the yellow sun went below the Georgia mountains last 
night, the bands from more than twenty regiments filled the air 
with their music. I wondered how it would strike the ear of the 
rebel picket on the mountain side in front of us. I rolled in my 
blanket, with my clothes on, and tried to sleep. About midnight 
I was awakened from dreams of home by the rushing cavalry 
horses and the grinding of artillery wagons. We soon learned that 
the rebel Gen. Wheeler was making a move to capture our 
supply trains. The wagons were being hurried to the rear and 
every surrounding regiment ordered to get in motion and join in 
the retreat. With the rest of the army we were soon on the counter 
march, in the darkness, over swollen streams and stumbling over 
stones we could not see, plunging thru the mud and often entan- 
gled in the overhanging limbs. God, what a night and what a 
morning. Can I ever forget it? No never. The retreat thru 
the hills of Georgia, following the supply trains of the Union army 
will long be remembered. I am all right and ready for the fray. — 
Direct via Chattanooga. 

Ever dear parents, Yours, 
Chatjncey 

Sherman's Army, May 10th, 1864. 
Dear Parents: 

I am writing you again today. I wrote you only day before 
yesterday but all the boys have the fever, as it looks, of writing let- 
ters tonight. Cannons are booming both on the right and on the 
left, and as our Lieutenant says, things look mighty squally for 
tomorrow. I can't say that I am a bit nervous, but as the boys 
say, some of us may be where we can't send letters tomorrow 
and better send 'em now. 

We were up and ready for orders to march early this morning 
but the order did not come until 9 o'clock. The enemy 's shells 
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have been screaming and bursting over head, killing and wound- 
ing a lot of men in our division. 

Marching out to the front some three miles, and we were near- 
ly all day doing it, so conflicting were the reports of our scouts 
and couriers as to the location and strength of the enemy. 

Finally we came to a halt for the night just as the rain was 
pouring down in torrents. Everything got soaking wet but our 
powder. We kept our powder dry. I am afraid you can't read this, 
my paper is so wet and greasy. In my hurry this morning I put my 
writing paper in my haversack along with my plate and sow 
belly. 

Night came on at last and with it the hardest storm I ever 
saw. Our little fly tents let the water thru like sieves. We didn 't 
have any time to pick up brush for a bed and so lay on the ground. 
Some of the boys said they were laying in the water two inches 
deep when the sentinels came rushing into camp shouting, "To 
arms to arms, the rebs are coming." Our camp was in a forest 
of great pine trees, and I had gone to sleep, as no doubt had the 
others, while the thunder was crashing around us and the wind and 
rain was pouring thru the pine tops with an awful roar. 

We were already as wet as drowned rats when we sprang out 
into the open storm, slinging on our cartridge boxes and knap- 
sacks and fastening our dripping blankets to our belts, and pulling 
down our flimsy fly tents and tying them like belts around us and 
falling into the retreating column fast as we could. No questions 
were asked, not a word was said, every fellow for the time was 
willing to obey orders. The brave boys, who generally knew a 
lot more than Sherman, didn't say a word last night. 

We turned our backs to the enemy and retraced our steps 
over terrible roads, sometimes in mud and water to our middle. 
It was pitch dark only as flashes of lightning lit up the struggling 
mass about us. Stumbling over rocks and roots, many fell full 
length in the muddy water of the overflowing streams and in the 
muddy track of the plunging column. We made about four miles 
and halted near a big corral of supply trains. We were ordered 
to build fires and dry our blankets. It's pretty hard to tell what 
Sherman is trying to do. The report is that the rebs are making 
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feints at different points along our lines, trying to break thru, 
and that Sherman is planning to bag their army. 

Our retreat last night looked as if we were the party nearest 
bagged. But you can 't tell. Sherman has an awful army. The 
line is three columns deep and twenty miles long. That the armies 
are close together, there is no doubt, as we can hear guns going all 
night long. 

We are hearing good news from the Potomac. The sun is 
fearfully hot this morning and all hands are trying to dry their 
soaked clothes. 

It is ten o'clock and no orders yet to march. The five or six 
hundred supply wagons alongside us in a big cornfield, with their 
four and six mule teams all plastered with mud, show no signs of 
moving. 

Word has just come to be ready to march in fifty minutes. 
Couriers are galloping up and down the line and the officers are 
calling out orders to pick up and pack up. 

Send me some stamps and direct by way of Chattanooga. 
In haste. Love to mother, sister and the boys. Will write again 
the first chance. 

Chauncey 

Camp in the Pine Woods, near Resaca, 
Georgia, May 17th, 1864. 
Dear Parents: I have something to tell you this time. We 
have been in a big fight and lost near three hundred men, killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. I am mighty glad to tell you that I am 
all right. I had several close calls as did all the boys for that 
matter. We have been under fire and losing men right along for 
three days. Many of our boys were killed and wounded at long 
range firing from the rebel fort by shot and shell so far that we 
could not return it and had to take it. A good part of the time 
we were supporting batteries that were trying to silence or dis- 
mount the big guns on the rebel fort. I want to tell you the John- 
nies were all fixed for us. Think of two hundred guns on our 
side, 12 and 14 pounders, pouring shot and shell fast as men could 
load and fire into the enemy's fort while two and in some places 
three, lines of infantry were compelled to stand or lay in front of 
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these batteries, exposed to shot and bursting shell and no chance 
to shoot back. I don't know where to begin to tell you, nor how 
to tell you, of the last four days, besides we are under marching 
orders to be ready to go at a moment's notice, just as we have 
been night and day for several days. As I write this, cannons are 
roaring on our left toward Buzzard Roost and no soldier knows 
what the next hour may bring. I can scarcely keep my eyes open 
to write, altho it is but ten o 'clock in the morning. We have had 
so little sleep for a week, night or day. On the 12th, word was 
passed that the rebs had made a stand at Resaca and that the 
place was fortified and mounted with big cannons and mortars. 
During the night of the 12th, Sherman planted his batteries on 
every hill and ridge overlooking the town, and in the morning of 
the 13th, at day break, both the rebel fort and our brass batteries 
opened a terrific fire. Our regiment was ordered to take a position 
in advance of a string of batteries, while another column of 
infantry filed in front of us. 

It was a sight never to be forgotten, to see, as we could from 
the ridge, column after column of troops, two and three lines deep, 
forming in battle line away on our left for a mile and a half. Here 
and there a bursting shell from the fort would throw the lines into 
confusion killing and wounding scores of men. By the time the 
smoke cleared up the lines would reform, the dead and wounded 
would be carried back by the ambulance corps. All that day until 
night, the big guns on the fort thundered at our batteries on every 
hill and ridge, on the north and west side. I don 't know what our 
loss was. A shell burst just over us, killing and wounding a 
number in Co. K., next our Co. A shell burst directly over me, 
cutting a hole in my blanket and the piece making a hole in the 
ground within a few inches of my body. The battery, just in our 
rear, was put out of business for a time by a bursting shell from 
the fort, dismounting three guns, killing and wounding the gun- 
ners, and smashing the gun carriages to splinters. It was a 
horrible sight to see the poor fellows wounded and mangled . Long 
before night the valley of the Coosa was thick with smoke so that 
we could no longer see the belching clouds of smoke sent out 
from the fort. I see a courier galloping to headquarters. I sup- 
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pose it means an order to fall in. Will finish my story of the 
battle Resaca if I live, first chance. 

The mail carrier is calling for letters so good bye. Am 
feeling fine. 

Your boy, 
Chaxtncey 

Camp in the Pines, Georgia. 

16th Army Corps, May 18th, 1864. 
Dear Parents: After we finished breakfast and had strapped 
on our cartridge belt, our haversack and our knapsack and cleaned 
and primed muskets and fallen in, an order came to be at ease 
for an hour or so until a long column of cavalry and artillery, 
which wanted all the road, could get by. Our foxy old General 
Sherman was coming another flank move to the right, and the 
cavalry and artillery were ordered ahead. 

There is heavy firing five or six miles on our left and word has 
just been passing down the line that the rebs at Dalton have made 
a fierce sortie on our lines at that point. It looks strange to see 
our troops marching quietly to the right with all this rumpus on 
the left. But our bully old General knows his business and we 
feel easy. 

I have something more to tell you about Resaca, while we are 
resting. The evening of the 14th, under cover of the smoke that 
filled the valley just before sundown, the lines of infantry were 
advanced nearly a mile toward the town. Our regiment was put 
on the extreme front. We crossed the Coosa creek or river, about 
as big as the Elk at Gilmanton, and took up a position in the edge 
of the woods with a big open plantation or clearing between us 
and the rebel infantry, lined up in a strip of woods at the edge 
of this clearing a quarter of a mile from us. The rebels discovered 
us first and began a terrific fire on us from their cover of brush and 
logs. Then the order came for us to open fire. There is no use to 
try to tell you of the excitement, of the cries of the officers, of the 
whistling of bullets and shells and above all else the roar of guns. 
Every fellow loaded and fired fast as he could. We were ordered 
to rest on our knees instead of standing where we could, as at short 
range firing most of the bullets went high. We had not emptied 
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our boxes before it got dark and we had to aim at the line of fire 
from the guns of the enemy. After it got quite dark the firing 
stopped and we went back to the bank of the Coosa and made 
our coffee, and spreading our ponchos or rubbers on the wet earth 
lay down on our stomachs with all our belts and belongings 
fastened to us, and tried to sleep. It was poor sleeping. We 
thought of the poor fellows who were taking their last sleep and 
of the many who were suffering from wounds and broken limbs. 
Long before daylight we were ordered to dig trenches and pile up 
log barricades on the edge of the open clearing still nearer to the 
rebel line of defense. There was no warm coffee the morning of 
the 15th. We lunched on hard-tack and some smoked bacon 
and ham that our cavalry boys had captured the night before and 
rationed out during the night. 

10 o'clock a. m. We have just had a bugle call to fall in, 
but after standing in the ranks a half hour, we were ordered again 
to ' 'grab a root, ' ' meaning to rest standing or lying down. I take 
my pencil and here goes for the rest of my story. 

All night long some of the wakeful boys heard officers on the 
fort swearing and giving orders. Some thought it meant they 
were moving their big guns or they were planting more big guns. 
Anyway when the first streak of daylight came both sides opened 
a hot musketry fire. Both sides were protected behind barricades. 
We thought it strange that there were so few big guns being used 
at the fort. 

Our batteries, a half mile at our rear, opened up their thunder 
upon the town with very little reply. By midday the smoke in 
the valley of the Coosa became so thick we had to shoot by guess. 
I emptied my cartridge box many times during the day as did 
the others. I saw men often drop after shooting, but didn 't know 
that it was my bullet that did the work and really hope it was not. 
But you know that I am a good shot. 

During the day we took turns sleeping behind our log bar- 
ricades. I could sleep but many could not with ten thousand guns 
roaring in their ears. 

Say, do you know that it was my 18th birthday? Shortly 
after noon one of our cannon shot away the rebel flag on the fort. 
There must have been twenty thousand Union soldiers see it fall, 
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from the shout that was sent up along our lines. Such a day and 
such a night. When night set in not a gun replied from the fort. 
The firing ceased on our side. The night of the 15th we lay upon 
the bare earth, eating cold scraps such as we had and listening to 
sounds at the fort we could not understand. In the morning our 
pickets reported that the high bridge across the Coosa had been 
burned and the rebel army had retreated. Not a gun was fired 
in the morning. The fort was silent as the grave. There was 
a hasty gathering of regiments and forming into column. But 
I have no more time for details. 

There is a roar of big guns on our right and the cavalry and 
batteries that have been stringing leisurely along, are whipping 
their horses into a trot. They have orders to hurry up. 

Good bye. 

Your son, 
Chauncey 

Near Lost Mountain, Georgia, 
2nd Brigade, 4th Division, 
16th Army Corps. May 20th,1864. 

Dear Parents: I have been too busy to think of writing 
for some days, and if not busy have been sleeping or trying to 
sleep. We have had ten days and nights of fearful campaigning. 
The doctors are sending back thousands of men who are sick 
and dying for want of sleep. There hasn't been a minute of 
time, night or day, that guns are not heard or that our regiment 
has not been losing men, and yesterday it all wound up with a 
most terrible fight at Dallas or Lost Mountain. 

I am writing by the light of a rail fire laying on my stomach 
about 1 o'clock in the morning. Have been on special duty 
digging trenches and piling up log breastworks in expectation 
of an attack. This sort of thing has been going on for eight days. 
One day we would march to the right and the next day to the left. 
Last week we dug trenches during the day and marched by night, 
this week we are marching by day and digging nights. The rebel 
generals keep Sherman guessing most of the time. If we did not 
have a much bigger army, we would stand a poor show in these 
mountains. For a week we have been winding round mountains, 
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wading mountain streams and twisting about in great pine woods, 

falling asleep as we marched and stumbling over roots and stones. 

Then we would come to a halt to let some cavalry troops get by or 

some batteries that were badly wanted at the front. Then we 

would drop down on our faces where we stood and snatch a few 

minutes' sleep, only to be routed by that awful bugle call to rouse 

up and march. The fact is, the bugle terrifies us more than rebel 

bullets. In many places the valleys or gorges in these mountains 

are so narrow that we have to wade for a long way in the streams 

that run down them. Of course our feet are always wet, but this 

water is good to drink and we thank God that we don't suffer from 

thirst as we did. 

Lieutenant McKay has just come round, as he is on duty 

tonight, and warns me that I better quit my writing and go to 

bed, so I must leave off telling you of the battle of the Lost 

Mountain until next letter. I took two or three naps while 

scribbling this and maybe you can't read it. I am feeling fine. 

Have had no letter from home lately. Tell Dora to see Miss A. 

and ask her to write. Direct to Chattanooga, 16th Army Corps. 

Goodbye mother and father. _. , . 

Your loving 

Chauncey 

40 Miles from Dallas, Georgia, 

In the Great Pine Woods, 

June 1st, 1864. 

Dear Parents: For three days we have been on special 
detail duty guarding a supply train of several hundred wagons 
of hard-tack and ammunition. We came into camp late last night, 
and while the wagon train has pulled out this morning we are 
told to be at ease until future orders. I am in the shade of some 
great pines this morning and I am glad, for the heat of the sun 
is fearful. With my back against a great yellow pine I am seated 
to tell you of the fight at Dallas or Lost Mountain. Dallas is a 
little, sorrowful, humble village of some 600 souls about two miles 
from a great black forest-covered mound called Lost Moun- 
tain. 

If I live a hundred years I shall never forget the fearful night 
of the 29th of May, 1864, when all the earth and sky seemed on 
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fire and in a struggle for life or death. In the space of thirty 
minutes 2,000 men were killed and three times as many wounded, 
many of them to die. 

Before we reached Dallas on the 27th, we had been told by the 
natives along the way that a big army of 40,000 men was waiting 
for us Yanks on Lost Mountain. On account of the heavy timber 
we were within six or seven miles of the mountain before we saw 
it. It looked to us like a great big mound two or three miles 
long covered with a dense forest. We thought of Resaca and of 
course kept our eyes on the mountain at every opening. We 
didn't make more than five or six miles that day. A halt would 
be called every few minutes to let a cavalry regiment cross, going 
to the right or the left, or a battery, sometimes two or three, 
would come tearing by, when we would take to the side of the road 
and drop down on our bellies for a nap till they got by. We 
camped on the outskirts of Dallas on the night of the 27th 
between the town and the mountain. There were only a few 
people left in town and they were packing up and hurrying 
away in expectation that the town would be burned. 

On the morning of the 28th, John W. Christian and I were 
detailed to go on picket duty. Our beat lay within 80 rods of the 
rebel breastworks on the side of Lost Mountain. Sharpshooters in 
the tops of the trees kept pegging away at us for four hours. We 
changed our position several times but they kept their eyes on us. 
We were in a cornfield full of rotten stumps. We got behind one 
of these stumps put up a rubber blanket for a shade and lay down 
as close together as we could. They got our range and presently 
the bullets began to whistle past us, striking the ground but a few 
feet from us. I said to John, ' ' Let 's get out of this. " " Wait, ' ' 
he said, "until they come closer. ' ' The next moment two shots 
ripped through the rubber above us, one of them grazing John 's 
breast and tearing a hole in the ground between us. We rolled out 
of that in a hurry, grabbed our blankets and took a position lower 
down the hill. John Christian is a dandy boy. He isn't afraid 
of anything. In the afternoon about 4 o'clock, we were relieved 
to take a sleep. 

As soon as it got dark we were ordered to build breastworks 
of logs not more than fifty rods from the rebel lines just across 
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a deep gulch from the foot of the mountain, About ten at night 
we were ordered back to camp for a few hours sleep, and the next 
morning at three o'clock before daylight, we were in these 
trenches facing the rebel lines, which were protected like ours. 
All day long we shot wherever we saw a hand, a head, or puff of 
smoke, and the rebels did the same. Some times our side would 
call out to the rebs, asking them to hold up and talk things over. 
"All right, ' ' they would say, and for some time both sides would 
talk over things about the war, and about their girls, and about 
exchanging hard-tack for ham, and whiskey for tobacco. Then 
some voice would call out, "Look out for your life!" and the 
shooting would begin. Several times during the day both sides 
would agree to a truce for ten minutes or twenty minutes, and 
some of the more daring on both sides would meet half way and 
exchange tobacco for whiskey and sometimes newspapers, 
sometimes to shake hands merely. Soon as the first fellow got 
back to his barricade he would call out, "Say pard are you 
ready?" If the answer came back, "All ready!" at once a 
dozen guns, perhaps a hundred would answer back the chal- 
lenge. 

About the middle of the afternoon the canteens of my squad, 
some 30 men, were empty. The orderly called for volunteers to 
take the canteens and carry them back to the branch some 
60 rods and refill them. I was the first man to step out 
and Jake Bolunger of Alma followed me. Jake and I made the 
trip all right both coming and going over a ridge in plain view 
and range of sharpshooters who pelted us with a shower of 
bullets both ways, Jake fell down on his way out not twenty rods 
from the trenches. I had got to a stump and made a halt to get 
my second wind. I called to him. He answered back, "I am 
all right." The rebel sharpshooters thinking they had killed 
him stopped shooting at him, when he jumped up and ran over 
the ridge out of sight. We got back with our canteens of water 
all safe. 

Early in the evening of May 29th after a day of incessant 
musket firing we were ordered back to camp along with the rest 
of our division. There had been a rumor that the Johnnies (rebels) 
were evacuating and still another story that they were concen- 
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trating all their cannon along the line of our front and were 
planning an assault. There was a mystery about it that kept our 
officers guessing. The thing that looked suspicious to us, if we 
were to make a flank move, was the increased number of batteries 
that were lined up along the crest of the ridge just above and 
behind us. Word was passed along the line that old Leather 
Breeches, with his eight big brass bulldogs (cannon) had taken 
a position just in our rear. Leather Breeches had the best 
battery in the army and every soldier knew that when the old 
Dutch captain 's war dogs barked it meant business. Before the 
smoke had cleared away, that sent a shell into the rebel ranks, 
the boys would run up and hug the guns and call them dear 
girlie. 

We were in the edge of a cornfield littered with stumps 
and stubs. In the three lines lying just in advance of some fifty 
big guns on the ridge we could see all of our division and part 
of another. We ate our hard-tack and drank cold water for 
supper and we lay down for a little rest with all our belts and 
blankets strapped on. Everything had grown quiet along our 
front save a few shots from the sharpshooters. On our left there 
was an occasional boom of cannon some miles off. Yes, and 
now and then a burst of spiteful musketry close on both our 
right and left. We were finally lulled into a broken sleep by the 
music of many regimental bands, which our General had 
ordered to keep playing. We lay down on the bare earth with 
everything strapped to us but our guns and the air of "Home 
Sweet Home" in our ears. It was near 1 o 'clock at night. There 
was no threatening sound save the steady tramp of the 16th 
army Corps with its infantry and cavalry and batteries moving 
steadily to the left without any voice of command. Our cat-naps 
were giving way to sound sleep when, from the forest height of 
Lost Mountain, there came a chorus of bugle notes that caused 
50,000 Union soldiers tired and weary, to spring to their feet. 
We knew too well that it meant an onslaught of the rebel army. 
In an instant we were on our feet. The next moment came the 
command: "Lie down until the enemy shows itself above the 
crest of the hill." I have no pen to tell you of the awful scenes and 
sounds of the next three quarters of an hour. How near the rebel 
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infantry came to our lines that night we do not know. The heav- 
ens above us seemed to boil with fiery red smoke from ours and the 
rebel cannons. It must be we were too well prepared. Not a half 
mile from our right a thousand men were killed in 30 minutes and 
three thousand were wounded, perhaps most of them mortally. 
O God, what a night was the night of May the 29th for Sherman 's 
army. It was a night of dazzling, glaring, shrieking sounds. The 
earth seemed crashing into ten thousand atoms. The sky but 
an hour ago so pitchy black, seemed boiling with smoke and flame. 
And the horrid shrieking shot, and bursting shells, then the 
shouting of commanders and cheering of men, mingled with the 
sputter of muskets and the roar of batteries, made the world 
about us seem like a very hell. Just behind our division alone was 
a solid line of cannon for near a half mile, vomiting fiery streams 
of shot and shell that came screaming close above our heads. 
Many of them were so badly timed that they burst above our 
lines killing and wounding our own men. And for every broad- 
side from our big guns there came an answering roar from the rebel 
lines. The real death struggle at short range musket firing was 
a quarter of a mile on the right of our division. The forest there 
was dense and unbroken. There most of the 4,000 men, who 
were killed and wounded, fell and all in less than an hour. We 
talked it all over with the fellows who were in the thick of it 
next morning. How they were under marching orders to move to 
the left, how they had quit the trenches under the belief that the 
rebel army was retreating. Then came those bugle notes which 
meant a rebel charge and a fight to the finish. They may tell 
of hell and its awful fires, but the boys who went thru the fight 
of Dallas with all its scenes, are pretty well prepared for any 
event this side of eternity. Full of whiskey and gunpowder 
the rebel ranks charged again and again the Union lines, only 
to be repulsed again and again with fearful slaughter. They 
charged with their hats pulled down over their eyes like men 
who cared only to throw away their lives. With every repulse 
of the rebels, a cheer of victory came up the Union lines 
and was borne away in a mighty roar by fifty thousand eager 
voices on our left. For the rest of the night we slept upon our 
arms within ear shot of the cries of the wounded and dying, 
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every house in Dallas being pressed into service as a hospital. 
The cries of the wounded and dying murdered all sleep for me 
that night and I thought many many times of father's saying: 
that every life taken by Union or Rebel bullets was a sacrifice 
to the crime of slavery. 

You may have to pay some extra postage on this heavy paper. 
I am writing on paper torn from some merchant's ledger, picked 
up in the streets of Dallas. The boys have run out of letter 
paper and are using any sort of paper. 

Orders have been passed along the line to be prepared for a 
night's march. 

I have not had a letter for some days. The report is the rail- 
road in our rear has been cut by a raiding party. If this is so you 
may not get this letter very soon. 

There is a rumor that the rebel army is making another 
stand at a place called Big Shanty. 

Am feeling all right. Love to all. 

Chauncey 

Head Quarters First Battalion 
2nd Brigade 16th Army Corps, 
Camp in the Georgia Pine Woods. 
June 2nd, 1864. 

Dear Mother: I awakened this morning with my face and 
feet both outside my rubber blanket, washed by the falling rain. 
I was on duty until 1 o'clock digging trenches and building 
breastworks. Our division of six regiments is on special duty 
guarding supply trains of wagons loaded with ammunition 
and provisions for a hundred thousand men. Since I wrote you 
last our brigade has moved twice, but not more than two miles 
each time. The fact is, we move as the rebel army moves. We 
are on the extreme right of Gen. Sherman's big army, and we 
have to be wide awake and on the alert for the flankers. Most of 
us have been wet to the skin night and day for several days. 
Our worry is to keep our powder dry, for our lives we are ordered 
to do this. We like the wet better than breathing the thick dust 
that fills the air from the tramp of so many thousand feet. 
We don't fear any sudden attack from the rebel's general Hood 
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or Polk en masse, but the bodies of rebel cavalry are hovering 
round ready to pounce on our provision trains and on their 
guards any hour of the day or night. This compels us to be 
always on the move, changing our position. Yesterday a re- 
connoitering force of the enemy, supported by a battery of 
artillery came out on a hill a mile and a quarter distant and 
opened fire upon our lines just in our front. For some moments 
the sputtering musketry and bursting shells sounded like a 
general engagement. But soon, to our delight, Leather Breeches, 
with his war dogs and their cassions drawn by 128 big horses, 
galloped into position just behind us and with eight big guns 
opened fire with their ear splitting roar on the rebel battery. 
It seemed nip and tuck to us fellows, who were waiting with our 
muskets, as to which would quit first in this duel of big guns. 
The rebels had fewer cannon, but they were fighting, as their 
smart leaders told them, for their wives and children. A heavy 
rain began falling about this time and the rebel cannon ceased 
firing altogether. As some of the boys say when they run 
against Leather Breeches, they are "sure up against it." 
The next morning early a body of our cavalry, sent out to re- 
connoitre, surprised a company of them playing cards in a log 
house and captured 40 of them. The boys sent up a wild hurrah 
when they heard of this. We cannot forget the boast of the South 
that it would take four ' ' Yanks ' ' to match one Southerner. And 
do you know, mother, I somehow had the feeling that the South 
was more than our match man for man, they did so much 
bragging. But that's their way, besides if they were not fighting 
to keep us away from their homes we could tell better. The 
prisoners we talk with, and we see them every day, say we 
"Yankees" are fighting to free the niggers so they can marry 
white women. What miserable stories they tell. 

It is raining today a slow, drizzling rain. Have just come in 
from a two hours' stunt on the trenches. The boys who have 
taken our places are working in a pouring rain and are wet to 
the hide. They are deepening trenches and piling up musket- 
proof breastworks, which as Col. Montgomery says: "We 
may leave the next hour or possibly not for a week. ' ' The boys 
make a joke of their digging by saying there is silver in Georgia 
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and they are mining for it. And then it is taken as a good sign 
that we are soon to leave entrenchments which it takes a day and 
a night to build. 

I sent you a letter day before yesterday giving an account of 
our late movements, so I am keeping you well posted. 

George Ide, of Mondovi, died yesterday. He had been sick 
but two days. Poor fellow, what will his parents think? Chet 
Ide, his uncle, felt very bad. He had been with the company but 
a short time but the boys will miss him because he was such 
good company. 

A good many of the boys are breaking down for want of 
sleep. The doctors are sending them back by the hundred to 
rest and recruit. 

Am feeling all right. Hope to get a letter tonight 
from home. 

Your son, 

Chauncey 

In the Pine Woods, Georgia, 
16th Army Corps, 

June 6th, 1864. 

Dear Parents: I am off duty and have had six hours of 
refreshing nap. Henry Morse has just been to see me and asked 
me to say nothing that will get to his folks about his health. 
He is bad off with bowel trouble, but he doesn't want his people to 
know of it. They have cut our rations in half and every fellow is 
hungry. Every few days our cavalry raiders capture a lot of 
smoked meat and corn pones, and lots of the boys overeat because 
it's good, and they are down sick. Henry is one of them. The 
trouble is, we can't eat here like we can in Wisconsin. If we eat a 
good fill we are off our feed for a day or two. When our rations are 
short the boys go to the Quartermaster 's and, if they have a dime, 
fill up on pie and cake, and it's regular poison to them. I 
dreamed last night about the cheese which you wrote about in 
the letter I got three days ago. Sure, I would like a taste of it, 
but, mother, I wish you would stop making cheese with all 
your other work, it's too much. Mother, I don't remember 
that I helped you very much in such work, but it seems to me if 
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I was home again I could help you in so many ways that I never 
thought of before, and I will be home again some day. I am 
sure we soldiers will have good times again to pay for this. This 
war will not last always. Gen. Grant is flaxing them in Virginia, 
and I saw the other day in an Atlanta paper that Gen. Sherman 
could "outflank Hell," so there is a show that we will outflank 
Hood and get into Atlanta before long. Let not the people of 
the North find fault and wonder why we don't press on faster. 
Great Heavens, think what we have to do. I used to wonder why 
the Potomac army did not move faster. Then I knew nothing of 
marching in armies of one or two hundred thousand men. Let 
people stop and think about these things, then they will be 
more patient. Let me tell you something about it. Sherman 
has five army corps of from 15 to 25 thousand men in each corps. 
Each corps is following in the same direction on parallel roads 
from 3 to 5 miles apart. Each corps means a string of men, 
four abreast, of from eight to ten miles long. There is an army 
of rebels posted on every one of these roads with cannon at every 
crossroad, cavalry dashing in upon our flanks and sharpshooters 
picking our men off at every opening where the pine forest comes 
within a half or quarter of a mile of the road. You can see the time 
we are having. If one of the corps is stopped by trees fallen across 
the road so the cannon or the cavalry cannot pass, couriers are 
sent to stop all the other corps until the way is cleared. All the 
bridges are burned by the retreating rebels and have to be 
rebuilt, which causes a delay. Sometimes we use pontoons, 
boats made of canvas anchored in the rivers with planks stretched 
from one to the other. Where the roads are obstructed they fall 
timber on both sides for miles amd sharpen the limbs so we 
can't get thru. A dozen times every day we come to a halt, 
for what we don 't know. It's a safe guess that it's a broken wagon 
axle, a crippled cannon or a played-out cassion truck. No 
questions are asked. We are only too glad to fall down on our 
faces and snatch a few minutes sleep. There are more delays 
from ammunition and "sow belly" wagons breaking down 
than from any other one cause. Then the guerrillas are forever 
attacking our rear guard, and sometimes bodies of men and 
batteries have to be sent back to help them out. All this means 
a delay. 
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Sister Dora wrote that father expected to buy a couple of 
cows of Mr. Harvey. I think it a good deal as I shall want a 
lot of milk, butter and cheese when I come home, if I do, this 
winter. Every body thinks the rebellion on its last legs, and that 
means the end of it when we get into its strongest and last 
defense, Atlanta. 

An orderly has just ridden up to the Brigade Headquarters and, 
as it may mean something serious, will close for this time. 
Please send stamps in your next. Your son, 

Chaxjncey 

25th Wis. Vol. Inft., 16th Army Coeps, 
4th Division, June 11th to 14th. 
Dear Mother: I am no baby but your letters bring tears 
to my eyes sometimes. You tell me of so many things about 
home and what you are doing, what Elder Morse and the neigh- 
bors at Gilmanton are saying, and about the cows, the pigs and 
the chickens that I can see them almost as well as though I was 
there. It is the same old story here. All of the past four days 
have found us on the line of battle with skirmishers close in front 
popping away at each other night and day, never stopping for 
the awful rain that has been falling day and night for two weeks. 
For days, especially, it has been a steady down-pour of cold rain. 
We have no tents that will turn anything but dew, and every- 
thing that we have, but our powder, is soaking wet. We are in 
a great flat fiild and all about us is flooded with water. We have 
to lay on raes and brush and logs to keep off the wet ground. 
The rebels arle posted on a hill or mountain four miles in front of 
us. Their signal flags, with which they talk from one army head- 
quarters to another, are plainly seen by us thru the day though we 
don't read their signals. By night on the distant mountain- 
tops they build fires by which they talk to each other. 

Our corps, that is the 16th corps, is about the center of the 
advancing column, which means a strip of country about 30 
miles wide. We are on a railroad running direct to Marietta 
some 8 miles out. Gen. Hooker is on the right flank and Thomas 
on the left, and both are closing in toward the center. Kenesaw 
Mountain fortified with a hundred cannon and looming down 
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upon us stands between us and Marietta. We are so close to 
Kenesaw on our front that they cannot depress their cannon 
so as to drop their shells into our ranks. They are trying it 
with all their might. I am sure there are thousands of boys 
like myself, half asleep and half awake, who are taking their 
chance of being blown to pieces. The fellows who are well are 
passing the time away playing cards in the ditches behind trenches. 
Now and then a bursting shell spoils the game, mixes the count, 
and starts a row. By and by peace is declared and the game 
goes on. 

It's a strange life we are leading. While it rains most of the 
time, there comes a day of sunshine so fearfully hot we keep 
moving our blankets to keep *n the shade of the trees. With the 
naked eye we are so close to the rebel lines on the top of the 
mountain that we can see them moving about. We are too far to 
use our muskets and they are too high to use their cannon on us. 
Once in a while a shell drops amongst us and then every fellow 
playing cards or taking a nap gets a move on himself. We don't 
mind the musket shots ripping thru the tree tops and killing a 
man now and then, but those shells, when they strike, dig a 
hole big enough for a cellar and they make the dirt fly. When 
they fly over your head they make a scream that is terrible 
to hear. 

There was a bunch of us called for a drink the other day at 
a house where an old lady met us. She looked cross enough 
when some of the boys sat in her easy chairs. She said we would 
get a good licking if we ever met the rebel Gen. Johnston. One 
of the boys asked her why he did not whale us at Dalton, or 
Tunnel Hill or Resaca. ' ' He would, ' ' she said, ' ' if Gen. Sherman 
and another regiment hadn't outflanked him." There is a fear- 
ful roar of cannon on our left at this minute. It must come 
from our side. I don't understand it because we are at the 
extreme left of the line of fortifications on Kenesaw. Thank 
heaven the rebels are not in it with us when it comes to cannon. 
We have the big guns and can hammer down their lines of de- 
fense, and we need them because it's one line of defense after 
another. 
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But enough for this time. No letter for some days. Dan 
Hadley is calling for coffee, but I don't care for any. Have 
been a bit off my feed for some days. The war will be over 
some day. Goodbye. 

Your son, 

Chatjncey 

Camp Near Acworth, Ga. 
16th Army Corps. June 19th, 1864. 
Dear Father: I am writing some of you nearly every day. 
I don't exactly know why either. One thing that set me to 
thinking of home was when Henry Morse came and bid me good- 
bye. He had been ordered to report to the field hospital. Henry 
was feeling bad and he looked bad. Say as little about it as you 
can to his folks. Henry was never tough, he had no endurance. 
I was sorry to see him go because I don't believe I shall ever see 
him again. 2 

1 have something else to tell you. Yesterday was a mighty 
eventful day to our brigade. In the morning orders came for 
three companies of each regiment to get in position and be pre- 
pared to charge the rebel lines on the farther side of the plantation 
bounded on that side as on ours by a heavy forest. In a short time 
fifteen companies of our brigade were in line, and under cover of 
a bit of rising ground we advanced to within sixty rods of the 
rebel earthworks and took a parallel position to them along a 
washout or gully with a big peach orchard between us and the 
rebel lines. Here we waited for nearly an hour while sharp- 
shooters in the treetops beyond the peach orchard kept picking 
off our men. Our orders were to save our ammunition and not 
to fire a shot. Then came the command to fix bayonets and charge 
the rebel lines. Then we climbed out of our ditch and made a 
wild rush for the rebel lines. The air was alive with whizzing 
bullets and the wild shooting of the enemy tore up the sand and 
filled our eyes with dirt. We reached the rebel lines without 
firing a shot, and strange enough we lost but a few men killed and 
wounded on our side. The retreat of the rebels was complete. 

2 Henry never returned to the regiment. He died in a field hospital and was buried 
in a plain board box under the solemn pine trees in whose branches every south wind chants 
a sad requiem above his grave. 
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Soon after our occupation of the rebel lines, some darkies who 
had deserted the rebel army came to us and told us how the 
rebel General Polk had been killed in a log house near our lines. 
They pointed out the holes made by the twelve-pound shot of 
our cannon and showed us the blood stains on the logs of the 
hut. 

We can see Kenesaw Mountain in the distance and the 
rumor is that the rebel army will make a big fight at that point. 
There is a railroad passing near us that runs into Marietta 
just beyond Kenesaw Mountain and for some reason Gen. 
Sherman keeps an engine armored with steel plates running back 
and forth as near the mountain as he dare. I wouldn't like 
to be the engineer. 

As I write I can hear cannons eight or ten miles on our right 
and the boys say it's "Leather Breeches." They know him by 
the rattle of his cannon. We had not been an hour in our new 
camp before we were under marching orders for Kenesaw 
Mountain. * * * 

Will write again soon. 

Your son, 

Chauncey 

Hd. Quarters, 25th Wis. Vol. Camp, 
Near Kenesaw Mountain, Ga. 
June 24th, 1864. 
Dear Parents: Had just nicely finished my notes for yester- 
day in my diary when we were ordered to fall in for picket duty 
on the skirmish line. There was no hesitation on the part of any 
of the boys. They knew well enough what it meant. It was just 
as if the southern army was invading Buffalo county, not a man 
of them knowing a foot of the country, yet they were expected by 
their officers to hold their own against the native inhabitants, 
who knew every road and bypath and hill and valley. The 
rebels had their lines already made. Under cover of the night 
our lines were pushed close to theirs. We made a bargain with 
them that we would not fire on them if they would not fire on us, 
and they were as good as their word. It seems too bad that we 
have to fight men that we like. Now these southern soldiers 
seem just like our own boys, only they are on the other side. 
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They talk about their people at home, their mothers and fathers 
and their sweethearts just as we do among ourselves. Both sides 
did a lot of talking back and forth, but there was no shooting 
until I came off duty in the morning. The next relief that went 
on kept up a constant fire all day long. It rained so hard all 
the forenoon the boys were in the water over their shoe tops 
in the trenches. This is just about the 99th time it has rained 
since this campaign commenced, and it's no drizzle drozzle 
like we have in Wisconsin, but a regular downpour. 

June 25th. When the pickets came off the line this morning 
they had quite a pretty story to tell of how they chummed it with 
some Louisiana rebs. A company of our Indiana boys met a com- 
pany of Louisiana rebels half way between the two lines. They 
stacked arms, shook hands, exchanged papers, swapped tobacco, 
told each other a lot of things about their feelings and how they 
wished the war would end so they might go back to their homes 
and be good friends again, shook hands once more with tears 
in their eyes as they bid each other goodbye forever, and after 
calling to each other to be sure that both sides were ready, 
commenced a furious fire on each other. 

Again the report of Gen. Polk's death is confirmed. He was 
cut in two by a cannon shot not 50 rods from where we charged 
the rebel lines at Big Shanty. The death of Gen. Polk means that 
the rebel army is now in command of Gen. Hardee. This means 
more fighting. Hardee is a hot head and will force the fighting. 

The valley between us and Kenesaw Mountain is full of 
smoke from cannon that have been vomiting their awful fire all 
day long. We are so close under the mountain they do us very 
little damage. Our batteries, just in our rear, have been paying 
them back with interest. 

An order has just come that some twenty of our company are 
to go on picket duty tonight, and I am in that list. I had just 
put aside my note book when the captain called to me and said 
I would be excused. I hate to own it but I am very close to 
the sick list. I am not scared a bit, I am sure I shall be all right 



soon. * * * 



Your boy, 

Chaxjncey 
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Head Quarters, 2nd Brigade, 

16th Army Corps, Near Kenesaw Mountain, 

Georgia, July 4th, 1864. 

Dear Folks at Home: Many things have happened in this 
war cursed land since my last letter to you. Only the next day 
after my last letter of June 28th the rebel army under Gen. 
Hardee made a fierce attack on our lines on the right. It was 
unexpected by us. The day had been fearfully hot when just 
before sunset, when the big guns had stopped their terrible 
booming, all at once there came up from the right wing a spiteful 
burst of musketry. It started not a mile from our front and kept 
getting heavier as it sounded farther away. We had just finished 
supper, and many of the boys had commenced their card games. 
Then the boys began to yell, "That's Hardee, the fighting rebel 
general. ' ' The card games stopped and every man was listening. 
The musketry grew louder until it was one continuous roar. 
While we were wondering and listening, suddenly couriers from 
division and corps headquarters mounted on foaming horses came 
galloping by, carrying orders to brigade and regimental com- 
manders. Then from the left to the right came the rush of 
cavalry regiments pell mell, many of the boys without their hats 
or caps, trying to keep up. Then came the word that the fighting 
Gen. Hardee, with a picked army was assaulting our lines on the 
right. While we were rapidly forming in rank, leaving every- 
thing but our guns and ammunition, battery after battery came 
pounding by, the drivers on the lead near horse of every pair 
whipping with all his might. For nearly an hour we waited and 
listened to the swelling and receding roar of musketry. There 
was little or no report of cannon. Both sides were afraid that 
they might kill their own men. In the course of an hour, as twi- 
light came on, the roar of musketry grew gradually less and finally 
ceased. The next morning we learned that the rebel general 
Hardee had been fairly whipped and beside losing nearly two 
thousand men in killed and wounded, our side captured nearly 
a thousand prisoners. 

We are under marching orders to start at any minute. Like 
myself many boys around me are writing perhaps the last 
message to father or mother or sweetheart. It's a fearful strain 
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to live such a life and yet the fear of bullets don't bother me 
half as much as the fear of disease. But strange to think, soldiers 
never think of dying of disease. Just the same not ten minutes 
passes during our long encampments, but we hear the muffled 
funeral drum and the blank musket discharges, above some 
soldier 's grave, who died a victim of southern fever. I must close. 
Hardee has been thrashed and the orders are that we are to 
move to the right. The big black cannon on Kenesaw in front of 
us are strangely silent. It looks as if the rebel army had retreated. 
Gen. Sherman has outflanked them again. Good bye, 

Your son, 
Chauncey 

Head Quarters, 2nd Brigade. 
In Ten Miles op Atlanta, 25th Regt., Wisconsin Vol. 

July 8th, 1864. 

Dear Father: I have just finished a breakfast of sowbelly, 
hard-tack and black coffee, yes, and blackberries, all the time 
waiting and expecting to hear the bugle call to fall in and march to 
the support of our boys on the extreme right, where the incessant 
boom of cannon tells us there is a fight on to the death. 

We have been hearing for days that the rebs are concen- 
trating their forces at Nickajack, a creek on our extreme 
right, where they are planning to make a big fight against 
Sherman's forces. 

I don't know what to say about the way we passed the 4th 
of July in Georgia. I put in a part of the time reading your 
old letters, and dreaming in a way of home. Rumors a plenty 
for two or three days had been talked that Sherman had out- 
flanked Hardee and would soon move the entire army upon 
Atlanta 20 miles to the south. 

On the evening of the 2nd of July there came an order to be in 
readiness to march at a moment's notice. We packed up all our 
belongings, tents and all else, and sat around or lay upon the 
ground expecting every moment to be ordered into ranks. For the 
rest of the night we lay upon our faces and slept. Many times the 
rattling of the sabers of passing cavalry or the rumbling of 
artillery with their heavy guns would awaken me. We knew from 
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this that there was a general movement of Sherman's army to 
the right. Early on the morning of the 3rd of July we became 
aware from the unusual silence of the rebel guns on Kenesaw, 
that something new was in the wind. Very soon word was 
passed along the line that the rebel army had fallen back and 
was retreating toward Atlanta. Our Gen. Logan with his 15th 
Corps, who had been on the alert for just this move, made a 
sudden dash upon the rebels' retreating lines and captured 
3,000 prisoners. 

On the evening of the third our Brigade, after advancing 
some miles on the right in the direction of heavy cannonading, 
went into camp for the night not far in the rear of the battle line, 
the smoke filling the valley like a fog. 

On the morning of the 4th of July, after drawing our al- 
lotment of rations of hard-tack, sowbelly and coffee our regiment 
marched out to the front to the support of a battery of four 
pieces that were tossing shell into the woods just in front of us. 
Very soon the order came to erect temporary breastworks of 
rails and logs along the edge of the woods, where we stood to 
shield us from the bullets that kept us dodging behind trees. Here 
we were ordered to lie down, if need be, to keep out of the way of 
the bullets aimed at the boys on the front line some 40 rods in 
our front. It was terrible to be sitting and lying down out of the 
way of the bullets with no chance to shoot back, and we knew 
that the boys in front of us were being mowed down like grass. 
We could see the wounded being carried back on stretchers and 
we knew that the dead were left where they fell. While the roar 
of musketry went on in our front we lay flat on our bellies 
while we munched our hard-tack and ate our raw pork, and 
expecting every minute an order to advance. Suddenly the 
firing almost ceased, then it burst out again with terrific fury. 
Then followed a lull in the firing and a moment after there came 
a mighty shout and we knew the rebels were whipped. I don't 
know if we had any orders to advance, but the boys all jumped 
to their feet and rushed over to the firing line. It was some- 
thing to see the dead and wounded. Many of the boys were 
crying like children, running back and forth without hats or 
guns and cursing the rebels for killing their comrades. The whole 
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army seemed to be turned into a mob. I never saw such a mixup. 
If the rebels had known it they could have slaughtered us like 
sheep. No time to say more. Love to all 

Your son, 
Chauncey 

Camp Near Rossville, Ga., 
Head Quarters, 25th Regiment, Wisconsin Vol., 

July 13th 1864. 

Dear Folks at Home: I enclose a lot of leaves torn from 
my water soaked diary, written morning, noon and night, just 
as I happened to have time. The pencil marks spread out so much 
on the damp paper you can 't make it all out. 

July 9th — After the rebel army retreated last night, and we 
got into their trenches, we found that they had suffered a bigger 
loss than our side. Blood stains along the breastworks, the barked 
trees and plowed earthworks showed the work of the grape 
and cannister of our batteries, and the knapsacks and guns 
that were picked up told the story of their loss. They did not 
have time to carry away all their dead. I stood guard last 
night for two hours under the shadow of a big tree within 20 
feet of a fine looking fellow. He lay stretched out on his back, 
both arms extending straight out from his body. He was killed 
by a bayonet or minnie ball thrust thru his heart. His comrades 
had torn his vest and shirt front open to hunt for the fatal 
wound. The bars on his sleeve showed that he was a sergeant. 
His face with the moon shining on it had a ghastly look. A 
Missouri boy, who stood next to me, took the flap of his coat, 
after pulling it out from under him, and covered his face. 

The Colonel has just called the captains to his tent and of 
course it means a move. An orderly from brigade or division 
commander has just handed a bit of paper to the Colonel. 

July 10th — 12 o'clock noon. We have marched 7 miles 
this forenoon toward the left wing. Fearful hot and in a cloud 
of dust that near strangles one. Just as I am writing, far as I 
can see up and down the road, thousands of men are lying flat 
on their faces in fence corners under the shade of trees, around 
buildings and in orchards; some sleeping, all resting or trying to 
rest. The road is cleared for passing batteries or cavalry. 
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Just as the bugle blew for the noon halt I went to a near 
plantation for water or milk. There were a lot of women and 
children, but no men, save one very old man. The women all 
seemed to have babies. I suppose their men were in the rebel 
army. The manners of the boys were a little rough and some 
of the women looked scared. They threw themselves down on 
the big broad porch and talked as if they meant to camp for the 
night. When some of the fellows came to the door as if to go in, 
a youngish black-eyed girl took a stand square in the door 
way. Her black eyes looked so hard that Ed. Coleman said 
he dodged every time she looked at him. One of the boys asked 
about the road to Marietta. She said it was 9 miles. She 
had "hearn tell 'twas a good road but she had never been 
there," though she was born in that neighborhood. Just to 
be saying something the boys asked a lot of questions about the 
rebel army. She said we would find out all about it 'fore we 
got across the Chatahooche river. 

July 11th — Yesterday afternoon our march to Marietta 
was a fearful hot one. Many of the boys were sun struck and were 
picked up by the ambulances. Soon as we got in town all made 
a rush that could, to the bakeries, and bought everything in 
sight. This morning a lot of the fellows have got the Kentucky 
quickstep to pay for it. Marietta has been a nice town, but 
is all torn to pieces by the rebel army quartered here during 
the siege of Kenesaw Mountain, only three miles away. No- 
body in sight but women and children and they keep in hiding 
most of the time. The boys are packing for another hot day's 
march. Love to all. 

Your son, 
Chauncey 

Field Hospital 16th Corps, 
Marietta, Ga. 

Aug. 4th, 1864. 
Dear Father: Your awful good wise letter at hand, and one 
from Dora received today. I am writing this to you and Dora 
both. I am so glad things are all right in my dear old Wisconsin 
home. Oh, if you could but see the world as it is going on about 
us here, how thankful you would be. 
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This pretty little village and all the country round about 
has been overrun by both the Rebel and the Union armies. 
Only the old men and children and the women are left of the 
people who live here. All the public buildings have been turned 
into hospitals for our sick amd wounded and some of the fields 
nearby are covered with tents which are fast filling up. 

I am glad you are done with your harvest. Talk about 
soldiers being heroes. If all mothers of soldiers have done as much 
work in the harvest field as you say mother has done then the 
mothers are deserving of more praise than the sons. I wish she 
would not work so hard. She worries so much about me and never 
thinks of herself. If mother wants to save me from shedding 
tears she must save herself more. 

I am glad you saved the puppy from poison of the rattle 
snake. It is a wonder as you say that little Eva has not been 
bitten. You can 't be too careful. Yes tell Dora I would like well 
enough if I could be there to help eat sweet corn and speckled 
trout, and seems I can almost taste them away down here. 
It is pretty tough, but if our patience holds out we shall see 
better days when this campaign ends. If we can take Atlanta, 
which is 20 miles from here, now the strongest fortified city in 
the south, we can march to the sea, and then goodbye to the 
rebellion. 

Shall I tell you what is going on at the front, and in hearing 
distance of six or seven thousand poor devils like myself mostly 
on their backs, and listening to the boom upon boom of cannon 
and wondering if it may mean victory or a defeat for Sherman? 

Last night I heard such news that I could not sleep, and with 
the flap of my tent thrown back so my three companions who lay 
near me could see we watched the flashes of light from our 
besieging cannon around Atlanta that lit up the darkened sky 
until after midnight before we went to sleep. 

The news that came to me last night made me shed bitter 
tears. My chum and my next roll companion, and always my next 
beat comrade, both on picket and guard duty, was killed in the 
fight at Decatur. He was shot and killed instantly by a volley 
of rebel shots from the far side of the street during the surprise 
and retreat of our forces, near where McPherson our best 
general was killed. 
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John was one of the best and bravest boys that ever lived. 
I thought that I had inherited your courage, father, all that any 
man should have, not to be foolhardy, but John Christian went 
beyond me. I wrote to you of his daring at Kenesaw Mountain. 
Poor fellow he did not need to die there, he might have retreated, 
but he would not and a minnie ball went rushing thru his brain. 

The fighting around Atlanta, if we can believe unofficial 
reports, is of the fiercest kind. And it seems my regiment is 
in the midst of it rough and tumble. Today we are getting re- 
ports of heavy losses. Our Colonel was badly wounded and 
Lieutenant Colonel taken prisoner. We hear that Colonel Rusk 
killed two of his captors before surrendering. Several other 
officers of the 25th were killed and made prisoners, so the report 
is, but there is nothing as yet official. It seems our brigade 
repulsed every rebel charge. Our batteries were taken and 
again retaken. The rebel soldiers it seems were crazed with 
gunpowder and whiskey given them to make them brave. They 
drew their caps down over their eyes and rushed upon our 
batteries to be mowed down with grape and cannister. The 
rebels were simply crazed. The rebel General Hardee was 
wounded and taken prisoner and died in our hospital. 

Our splendid Gen. McPherson was killed by a scouting 
party of rebels, his body taken, and later taken by our boys. 
I hope what is left of our corps after this fight may be sent back 
to the Mississippi River, and join the main body, as only two 
divisions of our corps are here, and they are getting whittled 
down to brigades. * * * 

Word has just come that our boys are being driven back 
from their lines round Atlanta. Nobody believes it. 

No more this time. Kiss my dear mother for her boy. 

Chatjncey 

Marietta, Georgia, 4th Div. Hos. 
August 20th, 1864. 
Dear Ones at Home: I have been waiting all this time for 
something to write about — that is something new to write about. 
I could tell you of the red sky over Atlanta every night which 
we boys look at until we fall asleep. It is the light from burning 
buildings, set on fire by our cannon. 
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And the rainbow streams of fire that follow the shells from 
forty or fifty big mortars — night after night, it's the same thing. 
They say that most of the city is burned and the people are 
living in holes in the ground. 

We hear every day that the city is about to surrender. The 
city is still publishing its newspapers and making brags about 
how they are going to trap the Yankees. We don't know how 
they do it but we find papers from Atlanta laying around 
every morning. 

I went out on the picket line yesterday to get some berries 
of the freed-men who come as far as the guards and sell their 
garden stuffs to the Union soldiers. They are stopped from 
coming within the lines. The negroes are grinning and happy, 
but the whites who are all women are a sorry looking lot. They 
have lost all they had and they never had any slaves. 

In their heart they hate the Yankee soldiers and they don't 
know why either. The most they can say when you ask them 
why their men are fighting the north is that Lincoln wants 
them to marry the niggers when they are set free. 

Most of the whites are just as ignorant as the slaves. You 
shut your eyes and you cannot tell by their talk which are 
the blacks. 

I have not seen a schoolhouse outside the towns in all the 
South. The women we have seen in the towns seem to know 
more. The good widow who has been giving the Iowa boy 
and myself dinners twice a week is a wise woman and a good one. 
Of course her heart is with the South but she is so good to us I 
never think of her being a rebel. My Iowa chum, Geo. Benning, 
won 't go with me any more for dinner, because he says he is so 
sorry for the woman when she cries as she does when she speaks 
of her daughter going away with the rebel Lieutenant. 

I am writing this by lamp light. Most of my chums are 
asleep and snoring. The sky is very red over Atlanta 20 miles 
away, with burning buildings and the big mortars, when a lot 
of them go off together, make the ground tremble. 

Give my regards to Uncle Ed. Cartwright, and love to all 
at home. 

Your boy, 
Chatjncet 
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Marietta, Georgia, 4th Div. Hos. 
September 10th, 1864. 

Dear Sister: Your thrice welcome letter, so long looked for 
came last night, and the promised $2 came in it. I was really 
needing the money for little wants. When you offer these 
Georgians their money they smile sadly and shake their head. 
Now that Atlanta has fallen into our hands they feel that the 
South will be whipped and their money will be worthless. 

Your letter had a lot of good news and I went over to read 
it to my foster mother, that is the woman who has given me so 
many good meals. She sat in a big arm chair on the broad 
porch knitting some stockings. I sat down on the steps. When I 
looked up after reading the letter she was crying. She said, "You 
must have a good sister and how good it is that you boys from the 
North can get letters from home while our poor boys cannot 
write letters to their people at home nor receive any." She 
said, "I have not heard a word from my daughter who went 
to Atlanta with her sweetheart, nor from my husband for two 
months. I don't know if they are living or dead." I suppose there 
are a thousand women in this town who feel just as she does. 
There seem to be three or more in nearly every house. 

I wrote father last week about the surrender of Atlanta. 
Since then we have had further particulars. The night before, 
our shells blew up two of their magazines and set fire to the big 
depot and burned a lot of their cars. For several days before 
the surrender and even now we can see clouds of smoke hanging 
over the city. Nearly the entire place is a burning ruin. 

It is just two years today since our regiment was mustered 
into the service. One more year will let us out and less if the 
talk we hear of the Confederacy having its back broken proves 
true. 

Day after tomorrow will be two months I am in this darned 
hospital. Expect to go to my regiment in a few days. A lot 
of the time here I have had the blues and still I am among the 
lucky ones to get away at all. On the hill the other side the 
railroad hundreds of poor fellows lie under little mounds newly 
made. They will never answer to bugle call any more and to 
them all troubles in this world are over. 
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Don't send any more money as we are soon to draw pay 
and I shall have a sum to send home. Everybody that can is 
is going to Atlanta to see the ruins. 

The natives are in hopes of finding out something about their 
men who were in the rebel army. Some of the women are 
nearly crazy. Everybody rides in box cars or cattle cars. When 
the cars are full they climb on top. 

My stomach is off today on account of eating some sour 
milk. I got it last night of a colored aunty on the picket line. 
This morning it was sour. I scalded it but it upset me. 

A colored woman just came to the tent with my clothes she 
has been washing. She had a two-bushel basket full of clothes 
and carried it on her head. She was a yellow woman and the 
mother of six children. The three oldest, two girls and one boy, 
had been sold to a cotton planter in Alabama. 

One of the boys asked her if she cared and she replied, "Shua 
honey I loves my chilen just likes you mammy loves you." 
I am sure the poor woman's heart was full, for her eyes filled with 
tears. I thank God along with father and Elder Morse that 
Lincoln has made them free. She said her children was nearly 
as white as we, and that three of them had a white father. To 
think that these slave-holders buy and sell each other's bastard 

children is horrible. She took us by the hand and bid each of us 
goodbye and asked God to bless us and our mothers. I see 
and hear things every day that make me think of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. Word has come that we are to be ready to go to Atlanta 
tomorrow or next day. The boys are making a great hurrah 
about it. 

Direct to 25th regiment Wis. Vol. Atlanta Ga. Goodbye 
dear sister. And as the wretched slave mother said to me, I 
say to you, God bless you and all the rest. 

Your brother, 

Chaxjncey 



